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The term Ethiopia calls, perhaps, for some definition.
It was the name given in classical times to the vague
region south of Egypt; and though the name has now
been appropriated by the Abyssinians, the Ethiopia of
ancient times may be regarded as the Nile valley from
Shellal to Khartoum, with the area to the east. The
Egyptian Rush was a smaller area, probably not more than
that now covered by Haifa and Dongola Provinces.
According to Dr. Reisner's reconstruction of the history
of the period, the Ethiopian dynasty was of Libyan origin.6
While the northern Libyans were entering the Delta
(ultimately to seize power as the XXIInd dynasty), the
southern Libyans, the Temehu, pushed into the Nile
valley in Ethiopia, coming from the west by much the
same route as that used by the Guraan raiders to-day.
About 900 B.C. a chief of this Libyan tribe established
himself on an estate at Kurru, a few miles downstream
of Barkal, and within a few generations his descendants
had become the de facto rulers of Ethiopia. One of them,
Kashta, who had already assumed the title of King of
Kush, advanced into Egypt about 750 B.C. and gained
control of that country as far north as Thebes. His
successor, Kankhi (744-710 B.C.), conquered the whole of
Egypt, and the following kings, Shabaka, Shabataka, and
Tirhaka, appear in Egyptian history as the XXVth
dynasty.
The rule of the Ethiopians in Egypt was cut short by
the Assyrian conquest in 661 B.C. The defeated king,
Tanutamon, retired to Napata, whither the Assyrians
could not, or at any rate did not follow, and thereafter
the dynasty ruled over Ethiopia alone.
Most of the monuments of the Ethiopian period are
grouped in the vicinity of Merowe. There are pyramids
at Kurru and Nun; pyramids and a complex of temple
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